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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Meriden, 
N.  H.,  May  2,  1880. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  church,  Feb.  26,  1880,  it  was  voted  ; 
that  M.  F.  Colby,  Jas.  S.  Wood,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Wood  and  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Catlin,  with  the  pastor,  Rev.  C.  M.  Palmer,  be  a  com- 
mittee to  report  an  order  of  exercises  for  the  centennial  of  the 
formation  of  this  church,  which  they  had  decided  to  observe. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  they  chose  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, who  appointed  later,  a  committee  on  floral  deco- 
rations, and  another  to  have  charge  of  the  service  of  song. 

The  services  of  the  day.  Sabbath,  Ma}-  2,  were  opened  with 
an  Invocation  by  the  pastor.  The  Scriptures  were  read  and 
prayer  offered  b}"  Rev.  A.  Heald  of  the  Baptist  church,  followed 
by  a  hymn  contributed  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Richards,  Madison, 
Wis. 

CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 


I. 

Lift  your  voices,  let  us  sing 
'Till  the  hills  and  valleys  ring ; 
For  this  Christian  brotherhood 
Here  a  century'  hath  stood. 
Still  Christ's  holy  banner  flies 
Where  He  set  it,  'neath  these  skies. 
Red-cross  knights,  'mid  toils  and  fears, 
Here  have  fought  a  hundred  years. 

II. 

Noble  mission  had  this  church  ; 
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For  his  Truth,  God  bade  it  search, — 
With  it  Christian  soldiers  train, — 
Speed  them  over  sea  and  main, 
'Till  Earth's  grim  and  gloom}'  night 
Should  be  banished  by  their  Light. 
So  it  wrought,  with  prayers  and  tears  ; 
God  has  blessed  the  hundred  years. 

III. 

Thanks  we  render  to  our  Lord 
For  His  mercies,  thus  outpoured. 
Thanks  for  saintly  life  or  word 
That  have  here  been  seen  or  heard  ; 
Many  walk  the  golden  street — 
Thanks  for  holy  memories  sweet  I 
Now  we  pra}',  'mid  hopes  and  fears, 
For  a  better  hundred  years. 

Rev.  L.  A.  Austin,  a  member  of  the  church  and  a  teacher 
in  Kimball  Union  Academj',  delivered  to  a  large  and  deepl}^ 
interested  audience,  the  accompanying  discourse,  followed  by 
a  hymn  written  by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Palmer. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  pastor  read  a  letter  of  reminiscences 
from  C.  S.  Richards,  LL.D.,  of  Howard  University,  for  nearly 
forty  years  connected  with  the  church,  and  Principal  of  the 
academy.  This  was  followed  b}'  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

In  the  evening  a  goodl}'  company  gathered  to  listen  to 
letters  from  the  only  surviving  ex-pastors.  Rev.  F.  P.  Wood- 
bury, Rockford,  111.,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  P.  Abbot,  Newport,  N.  H. 
The  exercises  closed  with  an  address  by  Rev.  A.  Heald,  giving 
a  narrative  of  the  formation  and  histor}'  of  the  Baptist  church. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  church  voted  to  publish  the 
address  with  the  hj-mns  furnished  for  the  occasion. 


HISTORICAL  ADDRESS. 


One  hundred  years  ago  to-da}',  probably  at  the  house  of  Ben- 
jamin Kimball,  the  church  which  celebrates  this  anniversary 
was  organized.  Let  us  call  up  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  established.  Let  us  look  in  upon  our  town  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  employments  that  occupied  their  attention  in 
those  far-away  years.  The  town  was  a  wilderness,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  clearing  about  a  house  and  barn,  generally  of 
logs.  The  meadows  and  grain  fields  were  dotted  with  black- 
ened stumps.  The  roads  wound  their  uneven  way  through  the 
forests,  dangerous  to  an}'  but  the  strongest  of  old-fashioned 
country  wagons.  Where  these  then  jolted  along,  but  a  short 
time  before  there  had  been  only  bridle-paths,  and  from  the  north 
part  of  the  town  the  settler  had  carried  his  bag  of  grain  upon 
his  shoulder,  b}'  a  line  of  marked  trees  to  the  mill  at  the  falls, 
about  a  mile  this  side  of  Plainfield  Plain,  Even  after  the  or- 
ganization of  this  church,  from  many  a  remote  cabin  the  meet- 
ing house  could  be  reached  only  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  by  a 
narrow  path  through  the  woods.  Only  six  years  before,  the 
road  from  the  west  had  terminated  on  the  top  of  this  hill ;  and 
even  at  that  time  there  was  only  an  im[)ei'fectly  cleai-ed  road- 
way two  rods  wide,  with  a  crooked  track  winding  among  tlie 
stumps  down  the  hill  toward  the  south-east. 

After  their  primitive  style  they  did  a  good  deal  at  road-build- 
ing in  those  days.  And  what  else  were  they  doing?  They 
were  clearing  up  the  wilderness,  and  fighting  bears  and  wolves. 
They  were  holding  a  great  many  town  meetings  and  proprietor's 
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meetings,  drawing  for  their  "hundreds,"  their  "fifty  acre  lots" 
and  "ten  acre  pitches  ;"  getting  mills  built  on  "Blow-me-down 
Brook,"  and  at  "the  falls  on  Blood's  Brook;"  voting,  and 
with  some  trouble  collecting,  taxes  for  highwa3's  and  other  ex- 
penses ;  "centering"  the  town,  and  la3ing  out  at  the  center,  a 
meeting  house  lot  and  burning  yard,  and  building  (on  paper)  a 
grand  village  there  with  streets  six  rods  wide,  bordered  by  the 
homes  of  the  "sixty-four  proprietors  of  the  town;"  trying  to 
locate  the  corners  of  the  town,  and  "purambleating"  town  lines  ; 
signing  the  non-intercourse  covenant  in  hostility  to  the  British 
government,  and  every  man  who  saw  the  paper  signed  it, "ex- 
cept tew  ;"  expressing  their  loyalty  in  other  ways, — getting  a 
town  stock  of  ammunition  and  distributing  it  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  powder,  four  flints  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  lead  to 
every  man  who  owned  a  gun  ;  voting  that  every  one  who  should '  'go 
a  scouting,  receive  six  shillings  a  day,  finding  his  own  provisions 
and  other  necessaries."    "Some"  in  that  very  summer  of  1780 
"Did  Searvis  found  horses  or  Provitions  in  an  alarm  to  Roy- 
alton  and  Newbury,"  and  one  Geo.  Aver}'  was  taken  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Canada.    And  they  were  trying  to  raise  volun- 
teers for  the  continental  army,  not  always  succeeding,  even  by 
the  offer  of  bounties ;  sporting  a  great  many  military  titles  ; 
raising  taxes  in  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  trying  to 
settle  values  b}'  a  depreciated  and  variable  currency  ;  furnish- 
ing their  quota  of  beef  and  other  provisions  for  the  army, 
though  sometimes,  I  fear,  slyly  transporting  such  property  into 
Vermont,  to  get  it  beyond  reach  of  the  tax  gatherer ;  for  a  state 
law  was  passed,  to  go  into  effect  just  a  hundred  years  ago  to- 
day, forbidding  all  persons  to  sell  or  buy  "Cattle,  Beef,  Rum, 
or  Molasses,"  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  state.    And  the  inhab- 
itants of  Plainfield  were  in  those  years  anxiously  trying  to  find 
out  where  they  lived.    In  1778  town  meetings  were  dated 
Plainfield,  Province  of  N.  H.    In  1779,  N.  H.  Grants,  Plain- 
field.    May  3,  1780,  one  hundred  years  ago  to-morrow,  the 
town  voted  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.    In  1781,  having  accepted  the 
articles  of  union  between  Vermont  and  certain  towns  l3ing  east 
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of  the  Connecticut,  the}'  dated  their  meetings,  State  of  Vt., 
Plainfield. 

Let  us  now  see  what  had  been  done  in  this  to^rn  to  provide 
for  religious  instruction  previous  to  the  organization  of  tliis 
church.  At  the  first  town  meeting  held  in  Plainfield,  N.  H., 
March  11,  1766,  the  first  vote  after  the  election  of  officers,  was 
to  appoint  Amos  Stafl^'ord,  Lieut.  Thomas  Gallup  and  Francis 
Smith  as  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  meeting  house  lot  and  bury- 
ing ground.  These  lots  as  laid  out  by  the  committee  were  not 
accepted  by  the  town  till  Jan.  5,  1779,  thirteen  yearn  later. 
The  toim  never  built  a  meeting  house,  nor  did  it  ever  settle  a 
minister,  until  it  helped  settle  Rev.  Micaiah  Porter  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town  in  1804.  Dec.  22,  1769,  the  town  refused  to 
acton  a  proposition  to  procure  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a  bad  vote  for  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. The  spirit  of  the  day  and  of  Plymouth  Rock  was 
clearly  not  in  the  ascendant  at  that  meeting.  The  first  positive 
action  of  the  town  looking  toward  the  emplo3'ment  of  a  minis" 
ter  was  on  Sept.  9,  1772,  when  the}'  voted  "That  the  town  will 
meet  on  the  Sabl  ath  Day  at  the  Dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Dean."  This  was  near  the  mills  about  a  mile  this  side 
of  Plainfield  Plain.  At  the  same  meeting,  Benjamin  Chapman, 
Nathaniel  Dean  and  Francis  Smith,  were  chosen  as  a  commit- 
tee to  procure  a  minister.  This  was  more  than  nine  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  little  if  any  preaching  in  town.  This 
long  delay  in  providing  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  is 
in  marked  and  painful  contrast  with  the  early  introduction  of 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  in  most  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
Cornish  had  a  settled  minister  three  years  after  the  settlement 
of  the  town.  Claremont,  in  five  or  six  years.  Charlestown 
had  a  church  and  a  pastor  a  few  months  after  its  settlement. 
Acworth,  in  two  or  three  years.  Lebanon  had  an  organized 
church  in  five  years.  Hanover  had  a  minister  and  a  place  of 
worship  in  one  year.  Haverhill  had  a  settled  minister  two  years 
after  its  charter  was  obtained. 

Soon  after  the  vote  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Isaac  Smith, 
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brother  of  one  of  the  committee,  was  preaching  here,  and  at  a 
town  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  Dec.  25,  1772,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  treat  with  Mr.  Smith  concerning  a  settle- 
ment. The  following  action  was  taken :  ''Voted  that  we  will 
give  Mr.  Isaac  Smith  thirty  five  pound,  Lawfull  mone}^  for  the 
first  Year  Salar}^  and  Rise  as  the  List  Rises  in  the  town  till  we 
Rise  to  Seventy  five  pound  Lawfull  money  per  year  and  that  to 
Be  the  Stated  Salary  Yearly  one  half  to  Be  paid  in  money  the 
other  half  to  Be  paid  in  Specie  at  the  money  price.**  This  is 
a  peculiar  use  of  the  word  specie  as  found  in  these  old  records. 
It  is  used  as  a  general  term  to  include  everything  in  which  pay- 
ment could  be  made  except  mone3'.  Mone}'  in  those  days  was 
scarce,  and  then  and  at  a  much  later  date  many  a  man  could 
pa}^  his  debts,  or  taxes,  or  subscriptions  onl}^  in  the  labor  of 
his  hands  or  the  produce  of  his  farm.  We  may  understand 
then  that  the  salar}'  offered  Mr.  Smith  was  payable  half  in  mon- 
ey and  half  in  whatever  the  people  mi^ht  have  to  pa}'  with, 
such  things  to  be  reckoned  at  their  market  value.  This  call  was 
not  accepted.  March  10,  1773,  the  town  voted  to  continue  their 
call  with  an  increase  of  five  pounds  to  the  salar3\  the  ''specie" 
part  to  be  paid  in  provisions.  It  was  also  "Voted  to  Give  Mr. 
Isaac  Smith  forty  pounds  Lawfull  Money  For  his  Settlement  to 
Be  paid  in  Labour  Materials  For  Building  or  other  Specie." 
An  article  in  the  warning  for  that  meeting,  proposing  to  raise  a 
tax  to  settle  with  Mr.  Smith  for  what  he  had  alread}'  preached, 
was  not  acted  on.  Mr.  Smith  was  not  settled  here.  Whether 
because  the  salary  was  still  insufficient,  or  the  "settlement"  too 
small,  or  offered  in  unacceptable  "specie,"  we  do  not  know. 
Possibly  the  refusal  to  raise  money  for  services  already  per- 
formed, gave  too  poor  a  prospect  of  support.  So  Mr.  Smith 
went  awa}'  and  the  next  3'ear  was  settled  in  Gilmanton,  where 
he  remained  as  pastor  till  1817,  w^hen  death  closed  his  long  pas- 
torate of  forty-three  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  able  preacher,  and  a  faithful  and  beloved 
pastor. 

For  fifteen  years  the  town  of  Plainfield  made  no  more  ef- 
fort to  secure  a  minister.    A  few  months  after  the  departure  of 
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Mr.  Smith,  in  Aug.  of  1773,  Rev.  Ahrahuin  Carpenter  was  set- 
tled as  a  Congregational  minister  at  the  center  of  the  town, 
without  any  action  of  the  town.  But,  although  the  town  did 
not  settle  him,  nor  aid  in  his  support,  in  1779  it  voted  to  ac- 
cept hirn  as  the  minister  of  the  town,  so  that  he  secured  the 
land  set  apart  by  the  charter  for  the  first  settled  minister.  His 
preaching  was  mostly  in  private  houses  or  in  the  oi)en  air. 
Quietly  and  faithfully  for  fifteen  years  he  did  hard  work  in  a 
hard  field.  He  gathered  some  fruit  of  his  labor,  but  it  was  not 
a  permanent  growth.  He  had  no  successor,  and  in  a  few  years  ■ 
the  church  he  had  gathered  and  cared  for  became  extinct,  and 
there  was  no  preaching  in  that  part  of  the  town  until  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  church  in  1804.  After  leaving  Phiinfield,  | 
Mr.  Cai'penter  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rutland,  Vt.. 
where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

I 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  pastorate  here,  our  church  was 
organized.  Mr.  Carpenter's  services,  though  somewhat  migra- 
tor}', were  mostly  at  the  center  of  the  town  or  beyond  there, 
from  three  to  seven  miles  distant  from  families  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  town.  There  were  man}' enterprising  and  prominent  men 
in  this  vicinit}'.  Some  of  the  best  lands  were  about  here.  The 
mills  were  conveniently  near.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  part  of  the  town  increased  more  rapidly  than 
any  other.  Added  to  these  there  w-ere  a  large  number  of  fami-  | 
lies  toward  Grantham  Mountain,  then  citizens  of  Grantham, 
but  with  no  road  over  the  mountain,  and  so  geogra[)hically 
joined  with  this  people  in  all  their  interests.  So  in  a  call  for  a 
town  meeting  Sept.  7,  1779,  an  article  was  inserted  in  the  war- 
rant as  follows  :  "To  sec  if  the  Town  Will  Come  into  measures 
to  Be  Divided  for  the  Purpos  of  Accommodating  a  Parish  in  j 
the  East  Part  of  Plainfield  and  New  Grantham."  The  town  j 
refused  to  act  on  that  article.  But  if  towns  will  not  divide, 
societies  can  be  formed  ignoring  town  lines.  So  a  month  later, 
Oct.  8,  1779,  there  was  a  meeting,  probably  at  the  house  of 
Benj.  Kimball,  at  which  the  following  paper  was  made  out  and 
signed : 
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"A  Covenant. 

We  the  subscribers,  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  of  Plainfield 
and  New  Grantham  Considering  our  Local  situation  far  from 
an}'  place  of  Publick  worship  and  our  own  contiguous  situation 
for  that  purpose  and  having  a  due  sense  of  y*"  great  obligation  all 
men  are  under  to  meet  together  for  social  worship  do  in  a  sol- 
emn manner  covenant  associate  and  agree  with  each  other  for 
the  following  purposes,  (viz)  :  1st,  That  we  will  be  read}'  at 
all  times  to  do  according  to  our  abilities  in  procuring  and  sup- 
porting the  Gospel  Among  us  according  as  God  has  appointed 
in  his  word. 

2dl3'.  That  we  will  when  it  shall  be  thought  that  the  sub- 
scribers are  able  do  our  proportion  towards  building  a  house 
for  publick  Worship  on  3'^  hill  by  Mr.  Ben  Kimball's  Barn  as 
nigh  where  ye  Barn  now  stands  as  the  conveniancy  of  the  land 
will  admit  of. 

And  for  the  further  confirmation  of  this  Covenant  we  all 
sa}'  Amen  b}'  subscribing  our  names." 

Forty-one  names  are  appended  to  this  document.  First 
comes  the  name  of  Benj.  Kimball,  who  in  those  early  days  was 
a  leading  man  in  town,  and  the  leading  man  in  this  part  of  the 
town. 

The  second  name  is  that  of  Abraham  Roberts.  Other 
names,  which  then  or  subsequentl}'  were  prominent  in  church  or 
society  were  Robert  Miller,  Abel  Stevens,  John  Stevens,  Jr., 
Joseph  Kimball,  Daniel  Kimball,  Parley  Roberts,  Nathan 
Young,  Micaiah  Adams  and  Abel  Stafford. 

The  Society  thus  formed,  at  once  took  action  toward 
building  a  meeting  house.  At  meetings  held  Jan.  13,  and 
Apr.  17  and  24,  1780,  the}'  decided  to  build  and  adopted  a  plan, 
the  building  fund  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  pews.  In  the 
summer  or  early  autumn  of  1780,  the  Parish  was  incorporated. 
The  name  of  Meriden  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  by  the  late 
Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  who  preached  here  earh'  in 
1780,  and  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  church. 
This  same  year  Mr.  Wood  received  a  call  to  Newport,  which 
he  declined.  The  next  year,  Oct.  17,  1781 ,  he  was  ordained  at 
Boscawen,  his  first  and  onh'  pastorate,  where  he  preached  the 
Gospel  more  than  55  3'ears  with  great  success.     His  church  at 
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one  time  numbered  more  than  three  hundred  members.  At  his 
death,  Dec.  24,  1836,  he  left  a  name  still  venerated  in  all  that 
region  of  countiy. 

The  parish  thus  organized  and  named,  at  a  meeting  held 
March  5,  1781,  voted  to  '^ratify,  confirm  and  establish"  the 
votes  of  its  predecessor,  the  Society,  with  regard  to  building  a 
meeting  house,  and  appointed  a  "committee  of  three  to  procure 
preaching  for  y«  future."  The  meeting  house,  as  finallv  decid- 
ed, was  thirty-six  feet  long,  twentv-nine  feet  wide  and  nine 
and  one-half  feet  between  joints.  There  was  to  be  a  row  of 
pews  around  the  outside— old-fashioned  pews,  about  five  and 
one-half  feet  square— leaving  a  space  of  four  feet  in  front  for  a 
door  and  seven  feet  at  the  rear  for  a  pulpit.  The  remaining 
space  on  the  floor  of  the  house  was  to  be  occupied  by  live  seats 
twenty  feet  long,  divided  by  a  partition  in  the  middle.  The 
pews  were  sold  at  auction,  as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee accepted  December  25,  1781,  bringing  in  the  aggregate 
£46  15s,  or  about  $150,  which  certainly  could  not  be  expected 
to  build  much  of  a  meeting  house.  At  this  sale  the  pews  by 
the  door  brought  the  highest  price.  The  house  was  begun  some 
time  that  year,  1781,  and  finished — never.  The  materials  were 
furnished  and  the  work  done  mostly  by  the  people  themselves. 
This  was  the  most  convenient,  and  in  some  cases,  doubtless,  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  pay  their  proportion  of  the  cost. 
It  w^as  "voted  to  allow  three  Shillings  for  men  and  two  Shil- 
lings for  oxen  Per  Diem  for  work  on  y*  meeting  house."  Early 
in  1782  the  frame  of  the  building  was  up,  or  ready  to  go  up; 
for  at  a  meeting  held  January  28th  of  that  year,  there  was  a 
call  for  plank,  roof-boards,  "clabboards,"  "good  white  pine 
boards  fit  for  ceiling"  and  "good  Shingles  that  will  Lay  live 
Inches  one  with  the  other," — all  "to  be  delived  at  meeting 
house  frame."  But  these  materials  came  in  slowly,  possibly 
because  the  parish  offered  less  than  six  dollars  a  thousand  for 
those  "good  white  pine  boards"  and  two  dollars  a  thousand 
for  those  good  shingles,  and  for  other  lumber  in  proportion  with 
these  prices. 

The  frame  remained  only  a  frame,  and  if  it  had  been  set  up 
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it  fell  again,  or  some  accident  happened  to  it.  At  any  rate  four 
months  from  that  time  it  was  on  the  ground  and  in  need  of  re- 
pair ;  for  at  a  parish  meeting  held  June  18,  1782,  the  parish 
"voted  to  repair  and  set  up  meeting  house  Frame  and  finish 
house,"  and  "chose  Abel  Stafford  and  Daniel  Kimball  a 
Committee  for  the  above  purpose."  The  work  then  w^ent  on, 
and  the  house  was  enclosed  so  as  to  be  occupied  Aug.  22. 
It  was  still  only  a  summer  residence  for  the  church,  and  never 
was  much  more.  At  its  best  estate  it  was  boarded  up  like  a 
barn,  for  the  "clabboards"  called  for  never  came.  It  had  plac- 
es for  windows,  but  most  of  them  were  covered  up  with  rough 
boards.  Its  interior  was  in  the  same  unfinished  condition. 
The  "good  white  pine  boards  fit  for  ceiling"  were  never  put  on. 
The  pews  were  partitioned  ofi'  with  unplaned  boards,  and  the 
pulpit  was  only  a  part  of  the  floor  enclosed  in  the  same  v^  'dy. 
The  long  seats  for  the  congregation  at  large  were  rough  bench- 
es. And  so  it  remained,  a  serious  trouble  to  the  parish,  a  poor 
investment  in  which  they  were  unwilling  to  sink  more  money, 
yet  it  had  cost  too  much  to  be  thrown  away.  They  wavered 
between  the  two  courses,  until  in  1776  the^' voted  to  build  a 
new^  house.  And  under  date  of  March  22,  1797,  we  find  this 
item  in  the  parish  records  :  "Voted  to  sel  the  old  meeting 
House  to  the  highest  Bider  and  the  same  was  struck  ofl^'  to 
Capt.  John  Stevens  for  twenty  one  Dollars."  This  was  about 
twice  what  he  paid  fifteen  years  before  for  rough-seated  pew  No. 
6.  This  meeting  house  stood  toward  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
common,  in  front  of  the  spot  on  which  the  Academ}'  now 
stands,  and  was,  1  believe,  the  first  meeting  house  erected  in 
Plainfield. 

The  organization  of  this  church  one  hundred  years 
ago  to-day,  as  has  already  been  said,  grew  out  of  a  revival  of 
religion  under  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wood  early  in 
1780.  The  organization  was  eflfected  probably  at  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Kimball.  It  was  no  formal  organization. 
There  is  only  this  record  in  faded  ink  on  a  leaf  of  coai-se 
paper  yellow  with  age  :  "Then  the  C^'^^  of  Christ  in  the  East- 
ern part  of  Plainfield  Was  gathered  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev. 
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Isaiah  Potter  of  Lebanon."  The  names  of  the  constituent 
members  are  as  follows  : 

Benjamin  Kimball  Hannah  Kimball    Mrs.  Israel  Ballard 


Of  most  of  these  we  know  but  little.  Ruth  Pool  was  bap- 
tised by  Mr.  Potter  at  the  organization  of  the  churoh.  Several 
of  these  names  are  perpetuated  in  their  descendents  yet  living 
in  town.  Most  prominent  of  all  is  Benjamin  Kimball,  who  with 
his  son  Daniel  first  settled  on  this  hill,  and  owned  nearly  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  hereabouts.  He  is  described  as  a  man 
of  "stalwart  form,  and  broad,  frank,  manl}'  English  counte- 
nance." He  built  the  first  mill  in  this  part  of  the  town,  at 
what  is  now  called  Mill  Village,  and  for  doing  this  received 
one  hunded  acres  of  land  from  the  Pi'oprietors  of  the  town. 
And  there  at  his  mill  he  lost  his  life  in  August,  179G,  by  fall- 
ing from  the  dam.  Thechurch  conferences  forseveral  years  were 
nearly  all  held  at  his  house,  and  probably  many  of  the  preaching 
services  also. 

Micaiah  Adams  was  prominent  in  religious  work  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church.  He  was  elected  moderator  and  clerk  at 
its  oi-ganization,  and  continued  to  fill  these  offices  until  the  set- 
tlement of  Mr.  Estabrook  in  1787. 

Of  all  the  founders  of  this  church, the  one  best  known  to  this 
o-eneration  is  Mrs.  Hannah  Kimball.  Of  all  their  number,  she 
alone  comes  fully  within  our  personal  knowledge.  Many 
of  you  remember  her.  Her  husband,  Daniel  Kimball, 
united  with  the  church  about  1782,  and  soon  after  that 
their  house  —  the  "grand  house"  it  was  called  then  —  be- 
came the  acknowledged  headquarters  of  ))oth  church  and 
parish.  There  the  parish  meetings  for  many  years  were 
held.  The  parish  cicrulating  library  was  there,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kimball  acted  as  librarians.  In  their  wide  kitch- 
en many  a  church  conference  was  held,  and  many  a  sermon  de- 
livered.   There  Mrs.  Kimball  cooked  for  all  the  builders  of  the 


Abraham  Roberts 
Mary  Roberts 
Samuel  Bloss 
Mrs.  Samuel  Bloss 


Ruth  Pool 
Micaiah  Adams 
Elizabeth  Adams 
Israel  Ballard. 


Josiah  Colton 
Mrs.  J.  Colton 
Keziali  Short 
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meetinghouse  in  1797-8.  There  assembled  the  Councils  for 
settling  at  least  three  pastors,  and  there  the  three  Ordination 
dinners"  were  served.  In  all  the  earl}-  historj'  of  the  church 
Mrs.  Kimball  probably  did  more  for  it  than  any  other  woman, 
and  her  love  for  it  lived  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  died  June 
17,  1847,  aged  89.  Let  me  quote  from  the  record  made  by  the 
church  clerk  at  the  time  of  her  death:  "A  patron  of  religion 
and  of  learning,  with  man}'  constitutional  peculiarities,  she  was 
still,  in  the  strong  confidence  of  christian  charit}',  a  mother  in 
Zion,  and  was  found  'waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 
Both  she  and  her  husband,  who  for  more  than  thirty  3'ears  was 
the  foremost  man  in  all  this  section,  have  proved  themselves 
patrons  of  religion  in  the  setting  apart  of  funds,  from  which 
more  than  $150  are  derived  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  this  church.  They  proved  themselves  patrons  of  learn- 
ing in  giving  the  bulk  of  their  propert}'  to  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  Kimball  Union  Academy.  Their  enduring 
monument,  nobler  than  any  other  inhabitant  of  Plainfield  has 
ever  reared,  is  that  plain  brick  building  yonder  and  the  work  it 
has  done  in  the  world." 

It  is  probable  that  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  Covenant  were 
adopted  at  the  organization  of  the  church,  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  them.  But  at  the  first  church  conference  of  which  we 
have  any  record.  May  14,  1783,  it  was  "voted  that  all  the 
members  of  this  C^^  Shall  Sign  the  Confession  of  ftiith  and 
Covenant  With  their  own  hands."  What  these  articles  were,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.  The  oldest  copy  of  such  a  docu- 
ment I  have  found,  I  judge  to  have  been  printed  early  in  the 
present  centur}^  If,  as  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  this  was  not 
very  dilferent  from  the  articles  originally  adopted,  the  church 
was  very  liberal  in  everything  except  its  Calvinistic  theolog}-. 
Congregational  in  government,  but  a  \ery  comfortable  home 
for  a  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  or  Episcopalian,  comfortable  at 
least  so  long  as  these  could  have  no  home  of  their  own.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts  :  They  called  them- 
selves "The  Church  of  Christ,  in  Meriden,"  avoiding  ever}'- 
thing  denominational  in  the  title.    There  is  plain  indication  of 
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Presbyterian  sentiment  in  their  records.  On  one  occasion  a 
vote  of  the  church  declares  that  one  who  had  expressed  the 
views  of  a  Seventh-day  Baptist,  had  not  forfeited  his  standing. 
And  later  there  are  evidences  of  strong  Baptist  sentiments  in 
many  members  of  the  society,  and  some  in  the  church. 

But  if  our  church  in  those  early  days  was  tolerant  with  re- 
spect to  opinions,  it  was  strict  in  its  demand  for  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart  in  all  received  to  its  communion.  It  had  no 
"half  way  covenant"  for  the  reception  of  the  unconverted.  On 
one  occasion  thejM^oted  not  to  receive  an  applicant,  a  prominent 
man,  "until  the}'  had  some  further  evidence  that  he  was  a  con- 
verted man." 

The  first  preacher  of  whom  we  have  any  account  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  church  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Merrill.    He  was 
here  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  received  a  call  to 
settle.    The  salaiy  offered  was  £40.  about  $135,  for  the  first 
year,  to  rise  year  by  3'ear  until  it  should  reach  £70.    It  was 
the  custom  in  those  days  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  minister. 
The  salar}-  was  to  be  paid  one-third  in  money,  two-thirds  in 
grain.    Furthermore,  with  a  delicate  waiving  of  their  right  to 
the  minister's  ivife  as  well  as  to  the  minister  himself,  the  parish 
voted  "that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill  be  at  his  own  P^lection  either 
'  to  bring  Mrs.  Merrill  with  him  into  this  Parish  or  not  as  he 
I  thinks  it  to  be  his  Duty."    He  was  not  settled  hei-e.  Piobably 
j  he  did  not  think  it  to  be  his  dut}'  to  bring  his  wife  into  the  wil- 
I  derness,  nor  to  come  without  her. 

The  next  summer  a  Rev.  Mr.  Foster  preached  here  ten  Sab- 
I  baths  at  "One  Pound  four  shillings  pr  Diem  estimating  wheat 
1  at  six  shillings  pr  bushel."  Wheat  rather  than  money  was  the 
i  circulating  medium. 

j  In  the  summer  of  1783,  Rev.  Peter  Powers  preached  four- 
teen Sabbaths  receiving  one  pound  and  six  shillings  per  Sab- 

!  bath,  estimating  wheat  at  six  shillings.  Can  this  mean  that 
the  minister  was  actuall}'  paid  in  wheal,  and  that  he  had  to 
carry  away  this  bulky  material,  or  exchange  it  for  something 
more  convenient  to  carry? 

There  is  no  account  of  preaching  again  until  February,!  785, 
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when  Mr.  Thomas  Russell  is  supplying  the  pulpit.  In  the  warn- 
ing for  a  parish  meeting  called  Februar}^  28,  1785,  the  second  arti- 
cle is  as  follows:  To  see  if  the  "Parrish  will  appl\' to  Mr. 
Thomas  Russell  to  preach  in  Parrish  any  longer."  It  was 
voted  to  ask  Mr.  Russell  "to  preach  on  probation  after  going 
his  journey."  There  is  no  further  record  of  him,  not  even  that 
he  received  his  pay,  whether  in  wheat  or  any  other  circulating- 
medium.  Again  for  some  time  there  is  no  record  of  preaching, 
nor  of  any  attempt  to  procure  it.  Late  in  1786  the  church  vot- 
ed acall^toMr.  Nahum  Sargeant,  but  the  parish  refused  its 
concurrence. 

March  22,  1787,  the  church  called  Rev.  Experience  Esta- 
brook,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  parish  he  was  installed 
the  6th  of  the  following  June.  The  salary-  voted  was  £45,  "to 
rise  with  the  List  to  £60,  and  there  to  remain."  The  parish 
also  voted  to  give  Mr.  Estabrook  a  "settlement"  of  £100 
($330.00  in  silver)  on  his  "Quitting  his  right  to  the  Ministerial 
Land" — the  land  given  b}'  the  town  charter  to  the  first  settled 
minister.  It  may  be  presumed  that  he  accepted  this  condition, 
as  his  right  to  the  ministerial  land  was  of  very  flimsy  texture. 
The  land  in  Plainfield  had  in  1779  been  given  to  Mr.  Carpenter, 
settled  fourteen  years  before,  and  without  shadow  of  doubt  the 
first  settled  minister  in  town.  Still  less  claim  had  the  Meriden 
minister  upon  any  lands  in  Grantham,  because  he  was  not  set- 
tled over  a  church  in  that  town. 

These  ministerial  lands  the  parish  tried  hard  to  secure.  Ma}^ 
31,  1784,  the^'  "chose  Abel  Stevens,  Esq.,  an  ajent  for  y*"  Par- 
ish for  the  purpose  of  Petitioning  the  General  Court  for  y^  Pro- 
portion of  ministerial  Land  belonging  to  the  Parish  in  y*  Towns 
of  Plainfield  and  New  Grantham."  This  attempt  failed.  Three 
years  later,  despairing  of  favorable  legislation  on  the  subject, 
they  tried  an  appeal  to  the  legal  owner  of  this  land  in  their 
own  town.  November  15,  1787,  the}'  appointed  a  committee 
to  "treat  with  Mr.  Abraham  Capenter  concerning  the  Minis- 
terial Land  in  the  Town  of  Plainfield."  This  appeal  was  in 
vain.  Mr.  Carpenter  believed  in  his  undoubted  right  to  the 
land  which  had  come  into  his  possession  b}'  vote  of  the  town, 
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and  refused  to  share  it  with  those  who  had  no  such  right.  The  | 
parish  now  grown  desperate,  perhaps  at  the  thought  of  the  hun- 
dred pounds  ah-ead}'  voted  awa}^,  "chose  Lt.  Joseph  Kimball, 
Agent  to  get  the  Ministerial  Land."  Now  it  is  not  to  "peti- 
tion," nor  to  "treat;"  it  is  to  "get."  But  Lt.  Kimball  was  not 
able  to  do  that  for  which  he  was  chosen.  The  parish  never 
got  any  of  the  land.  All  the  time  and  mone}'  they  used  for 
this  purpose  was  utterl}^  lost. 

On  account  of  the  unfinished  and  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  meeting  house,  the  installation  of  Mr.  P^stabrook  took  place 
in  the  open  air. 

He  found  the  church  in  a  sad  state.  Matters  of  discipline  were 
pending,  which  had  been  dragging  along  for  3'ears,  and  much 
ill  feeling  had  grown  out  of  them.  From  the  old  church  rec- 
ords one  would  almost  suppose  that  their  chief  use  was  to  re- 
cord votes  in  cases  of  discipline.  Fellowship  was  withdrawn 
from  one  brother  on  account  of  some  wrong  growing  out  of  a 
settlement  with  Dr.  Oliver  Baker,  father  of  the  late  Dimick 
Baker.  Then  there  was  trouble  about  the  burning  of  Benjamin 
Kimball's  mill,  and  the  utterance  of  suspicions  that  a  certain 
member  of  the  church  "had  a  hand  in  it."  One  member 
"made  confession  to  the  for  his  mess  conduck  in  a  C^*'  con- 
fornce."  Many  absented  themselves  from  public  worship  and 
the  communion.  One  prominent  brother,  at  a  church  confer- 
ence, "P^xhibited  a  lengthy  Piece  in  which  he  attempted  a  vin- 
dication of  his  leaving  the  church  and  neglecting  Public  Wor- 
ship." And  there  w^as  the  case  of  one  who  "Expressed  view's 
against  the  Morality  of  the  Sabbath" — that  is,  I  suppose,  the 
duty  of  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week — "and  against  In- 
fant Baptism."  He  was  evidently  a  stout  Seventh-da^'  Baptist, 
whose  opposition  was  aroused,  perhaps,  b}'  the  baptism  of  some 
children,  which  is  on  record  at  about  that  date.  And  his  op- 
position was  so  great  that  he  called  the  church  "an  Anti-chris- 
tian  Body."  Then  good  Micaiah  Adams  had  his  confession 
read  publicly,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  "was  much  to 
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Blame  in  being  in  so  warm  a  Dispute  and  Contradiction  on  tlie 
Sabbath,  and  that  he  was  Mistaken  in  saying  the  Presbyter}' 
was  so  much  above  the  Assosiation  that  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  Association  to  them."  Here  crops  out  another 
trouble  about  doctrines.  There  was  collision  between  Congre- 
gationalism and  Presb3'terianism  in  this  little  church  with  its 
new,  3'et  dilapidated  meeting  house.  Mr.  Estabrook  was  a 
member  of  the  Londonderry  Presbyter}',  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  he  became  involved  in  these  discutisions.  Perhaps  this 
had  something  to  do  with  that  "uneasiness  with  the  Pastor," 
mentioned  in  the  records  some  three  years  after  his  settlement, 
and  that  "general  dissatisfaction  between  Minister  and  Peo- 
ple," which  appears  a  little  later  in  the  parish  records. 

May  30,  1791,  a  committee  of  the  society  was  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  pastor  "concerning  a  Separation  and  reconcil- 
iation." This  is  a  peculiar  phrase,  but  there  is  wisdom  in  it; 
for  there  are  many  quarrels,  in  which  there  can  be  no  l  econcili- 
ation,  no  restoration  of  kindl}'  feeling,  until  the  parties  are 
separated.  The  "separation"  did  not  take  place  then,  nor  did 
the  ^'reconciliation."  April  9,  1792,  a  year  later,  the  parish 
"voted  by  a  large  majorit}'  that  this  People  are  Dissatisfied 
with  their  present  minister  and  that  the}'  wish  for  a  Commida- 
tion  of  Difficulties."  Here  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  rec- 
ords the  word  minister  begins  with  a  small  m,  while  large  and 
peo2)le  and  dissatisfied  and  difficidties  begin  Vv'ith  capitals. 

Mr.  Estabrook  was  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council  May  7, 
1792.  That  after  the  separation  there  was  something  of  recon- 
ciliation, is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  remained  in  town  for 
some  years  after  his  dismission,  preaching  frequently,  and  by 
invitation  of  the  church  "administering  the  ordinances  occa- 
sionally." He  is  desci'ibed  as  "-a  mild-tempered,  long-favored, 
good  man."  He  was  not  covetous.  He  did  his  duty  as  he  un- 
derstood it,  quietly  and  faithfully.  His  ministry  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful one,  but  this  was  not  his  fault  so  much  as  that  of  the 
times  and  the  discordant  elements  in  church  and  parish.  There 
were  few  additions  to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  and  these 
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were  probabl}'  balanced  by  deaths,  dismissions  and  excommu- 
nications. But  it  was  something  to  have  preached  the  gospel 
and  administered  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  This  at  least 
was  done.  During  this  period  we  find  recorded  several  votes 
like  the  following:  "Voted  that  each  Member  of  the  Church  j 
give  to  the  value  of  a  Peck  of  Wheat  to  provide  for  the  Lord's  ; 
Table."  ' -Voted  that  each  member  shall  give  sixpence  in  mon- 
ey or  in  flax,"  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  other  fact  in  this  earliest  history  of  this  church  should 
be  noticed.  They  paid  attention  and  honor  to  singing  as  a 
part  of  worship.  Under  date  of  May  29,  1788,  we  find  this 
record,  "The  Church  chose  Mr.  Eliphalet  Adams  Chorister." 
And  this  is  added  :  "Voted  that  thanks  of  this  Church  be  giv- 
en to  Messrs.  D.  Baker,  Phil.  Spalding  and  Eliphalet  Adams 
for  the  pains 'the}^  have  taken  in  instructing  the  People  of  this 
Society  in  the  Art  of  Singing,  and  likewise  to  those  Persons  in 
the  Society-  who  have  taken  pains  to  obtain  skill  in  that  useful  j 
and  delightful  Art."  ! 

At  Mr.  Estabrook's  departure  the  church  probably  num-  ! 
bered  about  fort}'  or  fifty,  many  of  these  practicallj'  withdrawn 
from  fellowship. 

For  several  j^ears  it  seems  to  have  given  little  sign  of  life. 
Nothing  is  said  of  preaching,  or  of  any  other  meetings.    Prob-  j 
abl}'  some  were  held,  but  the}'  were  "few  and  far  between." 

In  1796  the  parisJi  at  least  came  to  life.  The  first  signs  of 
life  were  an  earnest  eflTort  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to  build  a  new  meeting  house. 
The  former  effort  failed,  the  latter  succeeded.  Now  the  parish 
wdll  do  what  it  has  been  sixteen  3'ears  trying  and  sixteen  years 
failing  to  do.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  church  enterprise.  It 
was  to  be  a  union  meeting  house  on  the  most  liberal  plan. 
January  2,  1797,  the  parish  voted,  "That  the  Meeting  House 
when  completed  Shall  be  Equally  free  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  as  a  house  of  Publick  worship  and  any  Proprietor  | 
Shall  have  a  right  to  introduce  a  preacher  of  his  own  denomi- 
nation into  the  desk  any  Sabath  when  not  supplied  by  the  par- 
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ish  provided  he  does  it  at  his  own  Expense,  and  an}'  proprietor 
Shall  have  a  right  to  Introduce  a  Preacher  of  his  own  Senti- 
ment on  any  weak  Day  unless  taken  up  by  a  previous  appoint- 
ment." This  vote  was  especiall}' designed  to  secure  the  help 
of  the  Baptists,  of  whom  there  were  quite  a  number  in  the  par- 
ish. Nearly  five  years  before,  and  directly  after  Mr.  Esta- 
brook's  dismission,  in  one  of  their  spasmodic  attempts  to  build 
the  parish  had  voted  "That  the  Baptists  Shall  have  an  Equal 
right  and  privilidge  according  to  what  the}'  pay  with  any  other 
inhabitant,  in  the  Meeting  house  &  preaching  and  Shall  have 
Libert}'  to  Supply  the  pulpit  in  their  turn  with  preachers  of 
their  own  choosing."  And  at  that  time  a  Baptist  was  added  to 
the  committee  on  preaching.  But  these  promises  proved  delu- 
sive. The  house  built  was  not  large  enough  for  two  families. 
The  minority  found  little  opportunity  to  supply  the  pulpit  with 
their  own  preachers,  and  there  was  much  ill  feeling  and  trouble 
for  many  years.  In  1816  the  principal  Congregational  mem- 
bers of  the  society  purchased  the  pews  owned  by  the  aggrieved 
proprietors.    Thus  these  difficulties  were  adjusted. 

The  meeting  house,  as  finally  decided,  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  spot  occupied  by  this  house,  to  be  fifty  feet  by  sixty, 
with  a  steeple  at  the  west  end  and  and  a  porch  at  the  east,  with 
doors  on  the  south  side  and  at  both  ends.  The  pulpit  was  op- 
posite the  south  door,  and  had  a  huge  sounding  board  above  it. 
The  room  was  very  high,  including  the  whole  space  now  occu- 
pied by  this  room  and  the  town  hall  below.  There  were  fifty 
square  box  pews  on  the  floor,  and  twenty-one  in  a  narrow  gal- 
lery on  three  sides  of  the  house.  All  these  seventy-one  pews, 
except  three,  reserved,  were  sold  for  sums  ranging  from  $20  to 
£35. 

With  Daniel  Kimball,  Esq.,  Chorister  Eliphalet  Adams, 
no  doubt  singing  at  his  work,  and  William  Huntingdon,  as 
building  committee,  the  work  went  rapidly  forward,  and  early 
in  July  the  frame  was  ready  to  be  raised.  That  raising  was  a 
great  occasion.  The  parish  voted  "$100  to  make  the  Necessary 
provision  for  the  Spectators,"  chose  two  additional  members  on 
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the  building  committee  to  assist  in  making  provision,  and 
pledged  the  credit  of  the  parish  "to  indemmif}-  the  committee," 
if  the  funds  should  fall  short.  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  find 
among  the  parish  papers  the  committee's  account  of  the  dis- 
bursement of  that  $100.  I  am  more  glad  that  I  have  not 
learned  the  condition  in  which  the  spectators,  for  whom  such 
generous  provision  was  made,  went  home  that  night ;  and  also 
the  workmen,  who,  presumabh^  had  their  share  of  the  "neces- 
saiy  provision."  There  are  some  things  connected  with  "rais- 
ings" in  those  old  days,  over  which  we  prefer  to  draw  a  veil, 
when  we  connect  them  with  a  great  religious  undertaking. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  3'ear  between  the  raising  and 
completion  of  the  meeting  house  there  was  so  much  interest  in 
public  worship,  that  the  people  erected  tem^wrary  seats  and  held 
meetings  in  it  occasionally  on  the  Sabbath.  And,  doubtless, 
those  who  for  sixteen  years  had  longed  for  a  comfortable  house 
of  woi-ship,  took  great  delight  in  watching  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath the  advancement  of  the  work  toward  completion. 

The  house  was  finished  at  a  cost  of  $4,400,  including,  I 
presume,  the  cost  of  the  "raising."  The  work  was  faithfull}' 
done,  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  house  with  onlj' ordinary 
repairs  braved  the  storms  of  fifty  years  ;  and  the  additional 
fact,  that  the  frame  of  the  house  raised  with  so  much  interest 
and  so  much  "necessary  provision"  eightj'-three  jesivs  ago,  is 
the  frame  of  the  house  in  which  we  worship  to-da}'. 

In  1846  the  meeting  house  was  turned  about  into  its  pres- 
ent position  and  thoroughly  repaired  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$3,000.  At  that  time  it  was  divided  into  main  room  and  base- 
ment, the  latter  to  be  used  as  a  town  hall,  for  which  the  town 
paid  the  societ}^  the  sum  of  $700. 

In  1873-4  the  house  was  again  repaired,  the  repairs  consist- 
ing mainl}'  in  replacing  the  old  belfry,  which  had  begun  to  lean 
somewhat  threateningly,  with  the  present  taller  and  more  grace- 
ful spire.    These  repairs  cost  $2,730. 

That  word  belfry  suggests  one  thing  in  connection  with  the 
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old  church,  which  requires  mention — one  that  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  people  of  that  generation.  ,  In  1798  a 
bell  was  procured  and  hung  in  the  church  tower.  This  would 
not  arouse  much  interest  now,  but  then  it  was  a  wonderful 
event.  At  that  time  and  for  many  3  ears  afterward  there  was 
no  other  church  bell  in  all  this  region.  It  was  rung  not  onl}' 
on  Sunda}',  but  twice  every  week-day,  and  this  continued  for  at 
least  tw^enty  years.  Most  of  the  young  people  in  the  parish 
had  never  before  heard  a  church  bell,  and  it  is  said  that,  as  the 
hour  for  ringing  it  approached,  the  children  for  miles  around 
would  swarm  about  the  doors  of  their  homes  to  catch  its  first 
peal  and  drink  in  with  delighted  ears  its  every  clang.  Nor  was 
it  a  matter  of  less  interest  to  older  people.  It  is  mentioned  in 
almost  every  annual  parish  meeting  for  twenty  years.    The  last 

vote  at  the  foot  of  page  after  page  is,  ''Chose  Messrs  

and  and  a  committee  to  procure  the  Bell  rung." 

The  word  bell  always  begins  with  a  capital  B,  and  almost  al- 
ways three  men  are  needed  to  see  that  it  is  rung  through  the 
year.  It  had  a  rest  for  a  few  months  in  1802-3.  By  hard 
usage  it  had  been  so  injured  that  there  was  no  music  in  its 
voice  ;  so  it  was  sent  back  to  the  foundry  to  be  re-cast.  Far 
into  the  present  century  it  was  the  only  church  bell  in  this 
town,  and  this  meeting  house  in  distinction  from  all  others  was 
called  "the  bell  house."  This  regard  shown  the  bell  became  so 
well  known  in  the  surrounding  towns,  that  our  bell  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  "the  Meriden  Idol."  Perhaps  there  was  just  a 
shade  of  jealousy  in  this,  because  these  towns  had  no  bells. 

Mr.  Siloam  Short  was  ordained  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
church  Nov.  7,  1799.  The  salary  voted  was  $260,  and  noth- 
ing said  about  wheat,  or  an}^  other  "specie."  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  there  are  no  records  of  the  church  during  this 
period  of  its  history.  All  traditions,  however,  agree  that  this 
was  its  age  of  gold.  Mr.  Short  is  said  to  have  been  "an  emi- 
nent Christian  and  a  devoted  minister."  His  preaching  was 
earnest  and  solemn,  commending  the  Gospel  to  all  hearers,  and 
so  attractive  that  this  large  house  was  full  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 
it  was  so  effective  through  the  power  of  God,  that  multitudes 
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were  converted  and  abo-iit  seventy  added  to  the  cliiircli  in  a  veiy 
short  time.  He  was  an  excellent  and  beloved  pastor,  drawing 
all  hearts  to  himself.  Twenty-five  years  ago  aged  members  of 
the  church,  and  others,  whose  memor}'  reached  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Short's  ministr}^  sp(3ke  of  him  with  an  affection 
that  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  not  weakened.  He  found 
here  a  church  of  about  fbrt3'  members, — a  weak,  troubled,  dis- 
couraged church  with  hardh'  a  name  to  live.  He  saw  it  grow 
to  be  a  strong  and  active  church  of  one  hundred  members,  and 
such  he  left  it. 

In  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  with  the  faii-est  prospects 
before  him,  he  was  cut  down.    To  the  great  grief  of  his  church 
and  people,  in  the  fourth  year  of  liis  ministry,  death  came  to 
him  suddenly,  and  he  was  buried  in  3'onder  cemetery.    I  have 
stood  beside  his  grave  and  thought  of  the  piet}^  and  zeal  and 
hope  and  goodness  deposited  under  that  falling  and  scarceh' 
legible  tablet ;  and  I  thought  that  this  church  could  not  better 
I  mark  its  centennial  3'ear,  than  by  honoring  the  dust  of  the  only 
i  pastor  buried  within  its  borders — bv  re-building  hi-s  tomb  and 
I  beautifying  the  place  where  he  sleeps. 

I  The  successor  of  Mr.  Short,  ordained  and  installed  Juh' 
j  4,  1804,  was  David  Dickinson. 

I         The  parish  voted  him  a  salary  of  $300  "as  encouragement 
I  toward  his  support."    The  phrase  is  felicitously  chosen,  and 
I  might  sometimes  be  used  in  our  day,  when  the  salary  is  hardl}' 
j  a  support,  but  only  an  "encouragement"  toward  it.    But  wlietli- 
I  er  with  a  support,  or  on\j  an  encouragement,  IMr.  Dickinson 
was  able  to  take  care  of  himself.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
superior  judge  of  property'  of  most  kinds — a  good  man  at  a 
trade — presumably  honest — sometimes  trading  horses,  and  al- 
ways  driving  a  good  horse.    While  here  he  secured  considera- 
ble property-  in  land,  and  during  the  last  of  his  pastorate  occu- 
pied the  place  this  side  the  Baptist  church,  which,  with  the  land 
back  of  it,  known  as  the  Frost  farm,  he  sold  to  Dr.  P^lias  Frost 
for  $1800.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pleasant  man  socially, 
and  ver}'  tall — taller  even  than  our  present  pastor — rising  to  an 
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altitude  of  six  feet  three  or  four  inches.  He  had  been  a  ph}'- 
sician.  He  was  not  highly  educated,  but  a  man  of  fine  natural 
talents.  There  are  few  records  during  his  ministry  of  fifteen 
years.  The  one  noteworthy  event  of  that  period — the  purchase 
of  property  in  the  meeting  house,  owned  b}^  non-Congregation- 
alists,  has  already  been  referred  to.  Some  thirty-five  members 
were  received  by  Mr.  Dickinson  ;  the  losses  were  probably  quite 
as  large.    He  was  dismissed  June  25,  1819. 

Mr.  Dana  Clayes  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  of 
this  church,  July  4,  1821.  Is  it  a  mark  of  great  patriotism  in 
this  church,  that  two  pastors  have  been  ordained  on  the  Fourth  of 
Jul}'?  Mr.  Clayes  is  said  to  have  been  a  faithful  student,  and 
a  growing  preacher.  With  some  troubles  towards  its  close,  his 
ministr}'  of  sixteen  3'ears  was  yet  a  successful  one.  He  re- 
ceived into  the  church  about  one  hundred  members.  With  re- 
gret and  expressions  of  afi'ectionate  regard  on  the  part  of  the 
church,  he  was  dismissed  by  a  mutual  council,  October  17, 
1837. 

Rev.  Amos Blanchard  was  installed  as  his  successor  Jan.  8, 
1840.  His  pastorate  of  nearly  twent3'-six  jesivs  was  the  long- 
est in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  added  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  to  the  roll  of  its  membership.  He  was  a  sound  and 
instructive  preacher,  and  a  faithful  pastor — a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  them,  if  not  al- 
wa3^s  judicious  in  the  manner  of  their  expression.  Until  nearly 
the  close  of  his  pastorate,  he  held  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his 
people  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  was  a  very  useful  man.  In 
the  autumn  of  1865,  on  account  of  "failing  health  and  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age,"  he  asked  for  a  dismission,  and  was 
released  from  his  charge  October  4  of  that  year. 

Frank  P.  Woodbury  was  installed  April  18,  1866.  "A  pros- 
pect of  greater  christian  usefulness  opening  before  him  at  the 
West,"  he  resigned  the  next  year,  and  with  most  earnest  ex- 
pressions of  regret  on  the  part  of  the  church,  was  dismissed 
July  16,  1867.  This  brief  pastorate  added  thirtj' -seven  to  the 
church. 
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E.  E.  P.  Abbot  was  ordained  and  installed  Ma^'  6,  1868. 
April  21,  1872  he  offered  his  resignation.  The  council  called 
to  consider  this,  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  both 
church  and  congregation,  that  the  pastoral  relation  should  not 
be  dissolved,  but  that  Mr.  Abbott  should  take  a  vacation  of 
one  3'ear  in  which  to  caiuy  out  his  cherished  purpose  to  visit 
the  old  world.  But  Mr.  Abbott  still  desiring  it,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  a  council  March  27,  1873.  The  same  council  in- 
stalled Rev.  C.  M.  Palmer,  our  present  pastor.  From  Mr. 
Woodbury's  departure  to  that  of  Mr.  Abbott,  there  were  added 
to  the  church  fiftj  -six  members,  and  what  is  unusual  in  the 
history  of  the  last  fift}'  years,  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
residents  of  the  place. 

From  Mr.  Abbott's  departure  to  the  present  time,  forty-four 
have  joined  the  church. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  church  it  has  enrolled  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  members.  Yet  it  has  never  numbered 
much  over  one  hundred  ;  for  its  losses  have  steadily  kept  pace 
with  its  gains.  Its  seasons  of  religious  interest  since  1820 
•have  mostly  been  enjoyed  in  connection  with  the  academy,  and 
those  who  have  joined  it  from  this  source  have  soon  transferred 
their  relationship  to  their  permanent  homes.  So  while  it  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  church  to  have  excellent  material 
to  work  upon,  in  the  large  bod}'  of  young  persons  in  its  congre- 
gation, it  has  been  its  misfortune  to  do  that  work  foi  other 
churches.  The  present  number  of  its  members  is  about  ninet}'. 
If  it  were  proper  to  take  more  time,  I  should  be  glad  to  speak 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  and  its  predecessor — the  meeting  for  cat- 
echizing the  children — and  of  the  early- attitude  of  the  church  on 
the  side  of  temperance.  I  should  be  glad  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
honor  to  some  of  its  departed  worthies  as  well  as  to  some  yet 
living — to  Champion  Spalding  and  Israel  Ballard,  who  appear 
from  the  records  to  have  been  its  first  deacons — to  Dea.  Zadok 
Bloss,  "a  ver}'  earnest  and  good  man,  and  an  efficient  helper" 
— to  Eliphalet  Adams,  long  time  deacon  and  chorister,  who 
gave  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  parsonage — to  Dea. 
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Daniel  Morrill,  "long  esteemed  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
consistent  members  of  the  church," — to  Samuel  B.Duncan,  "long 
the  main  dependence  of  our  church  and  society," — to  Dea.  Hen- 
ry Wells,  of  meek  and  quiet  spirit, — to  Dr.  C.  S.  Richards,  so 
long  a  deacon  and  clerk,  and  a  leader  in  all  good  enterprises, 
— to  the  "faithful  women,  not  a  few,"  who  have  here  adorned 
their  profession  ;  among  them,  DorindaP.  Freeman,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  communion  set  with  which  we 
are  this  afternoon  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper, — to  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Hannah  Smith,  Mrs.  Lucia  Wells  and 
Mrs.  Catharine  Farnum,  who  have  each  given  more  than  fifty 
years  of  service  to  this  church,  and  to  the  sweet  singers  and 
players  on  instruments,  who  have  led  in  the  "Songs  of  Zion." 
But  I  may  not  take  the  time. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  lessons  of  this  histoiy,  adopt  the 
good  it  offers,  avoid  the  errors  it  discloses,  praise  the  God 
of  our  fathers  for  His  manifest  guidance  and  support  thus  far, 
and  pray  that  He  may  gird  us  and  go  before  us  as  the  church 
enters  upon  its  second  century. 


CENTENNIAL  HYMN. 


BY  M.   W.  PALMER. 


Oh  Lord,  our  God,  this  church  to-day 
To  Thee  her  vows  would  giadly  pa}^ 
And,  witli  this  opening  centur}- ,  raise 
A  reverent  song  of  grateful  praise. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  men  of  God, 
Who  reared  this  altar  to  their  Lord, 
And  that  Thy  care  its  flame  doth  keep 
Alive,  although  the  fathers  sleep. 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  preached  word, 
Through  all  these  3'ears  has  here  been  heard 
That  faithful  men,  with  hearts  aflame, 
Plave  loved  th}'  message  to  proclaim. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  help  received 
From  men  and  women  who  believed 
Thy  word,  and  for  the  memories  rare, 
That  cluster  round  this  house  of  pra3'er. 

For  all  Th}'  care  these  hundred  years, 
Mid  jo}^  and  sorrow,  hopes  and  fears, 
We  praise  Th}^  name,  and  ask  that  still 
Thy  presence  sweet,  our  hearts  ma^'  fill. 

We  walk  b}^  faith,  for,  though  we  see 
Not  yet  the  glory  that  shall  be, 
We  know  the  path  our  friends  have  trod 
Will  lead  us  homeward  to  our  God. 

So  bring  we  all  our  past  to  Thee  : 
Help  us  more  consecrate  to  be  ; 
Forgive  our  sins,  and  may  this  place 
Still  know  the  blessings  of  Th}^  grace. 

Guide  Thou  this  church  in  years  to  come, 
Till,  all  Thy  hosts  are  gathered  home 
And  in  Thy  blessed  presence  sta}^ 
Whose  thousand  years  are  as  a  day. 
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